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UPWARD BY DEGREES 


NEARLY four decades ago the invention of a new 
degree by Harvard startled me because I supposed 
that degrees were stable commodities. There have 
been many new degrees since, the birth of some of 
which I have attended. The invention of a degree 
appears to be an innocent move that is only the busi- 
ness of the school. The process is rarely innocent 
and it is very much everyone’s business. 
* The invention of degrees in some ways simulates the 
printing of counterfeit bills. We are adjusted to a 
system whereby the Federal press prints a given num- 
ber of bills to set against a given volume of business. 
Our Federal agents object when someone uses his own 
presses to turn out the long green pocket lettuce. 
There are no such agents for degrees to prevent a dis- 
turbing plethora. 

Colleges and universities many years ago developed 
a set of earned degrees, principally the bachelor’s 
degree, A.B., the master’s degree, M.A., and the doe- 
tor’s degree, Ph.D. There were, also early in edu- 
cation, professional degrees for doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers. The list of degrees was short. It covered 
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all activities of man that were backed by legitimate, 
university training. 

Gradually there were added degrees in engineering, 
pharmacy, and other special fields which seemed to 
require university training because the apprenticeship 
system was called inadequate and because no other 
was available. The road to expansion was opened, 
with no designated speed limit or terminus. The de- 
grees of medicine, dentistry, and law paved the way. 
There are still many members of academic faculties 
who regard professional training and degrees as a 
sort of prostitution of the pure academic knowledge 
for which they feel that the universities should stand. 

The inherent function of a degree is seldom dis- 
cussed. Is it a badge of honor or a certificate of 
work completed? Is it an endorsement of inherent 
ability or a medium of exchange, a business asset, a 
sort of coin of the realm? Is it a ticket producing 
a reserved seat for a job? Perhaps it is an aid to 
classification by personnel workers and civil-service 
bureaus, or possibly a barrier of defense which would 
protect its possessors from interlopers who do not 
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have it. A degree might even provide a machinery 
whereby educators could gain political control, both 
within and beyond their schools. Every one of these 
possibilities ean be supported. The true meaning of 
a degree, however, presumably can have in its defi- 
nition only those qualities which are inherent. Other 
meanings, those which have become associated with a 
degree, are secondary and are not necessarily a part 
of the true definition. We must distinguish between 
inherent and secondary meanings. 

Is a degree, for instance, given as a badge of dis- 
tinction, or is that meaning a connotation born of 
fact or wish? If there is no badge of distinction 
inherent in the meaning of a degree, any such mean- 
ing is a secondary connotation. Many holders of 
degrees and many who dispense degrees would pro- 
test against the removal of this meaning but argument 
would be improper, not because a degree might not 
to them be a symbol of distinction, but because of their 
inference that it was designed for this purpose. 

In this era of artificial stimuli, badges of merit 
have become false things, bait, the grapes of Tantalus, 
and threats of defeat all in one. A badge of merit, 
the cross of honor, or knighthood were once conferred 
upon persons who in and of themselves demonstrated 
both prowess and a great love of something. They 
loved king, country, or fellow man, and opportunity 
and ability combined to permit accomplishment. 
There have been many who worked for the personal 
honor consequential upon efforts made for king or 
country, rather than for king and country, but, al- 
though this is not necessarily a crime, these persons 
seldom won badges of merit. When they did, dis- 
senters tarnished their brilliancy. Some subordina- 
tion of personal ambitions is desired in those to whom 
awards are given. 

Think this over, if you will, in the light of modern 
practice. From Boy Scout Badge to Ph.D., what is 
called a badge of merit has become something else. 
Yet some honorary degrees preserve the worthy, if 
idealistic, goal. Not all are, for instance, payments 
in kind for services rendered. They can be badges for 
a meritorious performance which was demonstrated 
without thought of award. The standard earned de- 
gree, however, is no badge or certificate of merit, 
despite a tradition to this effect, carefully nurtured 
by holders and, more especially, dispensers of degrees. 

There may be accompanying merit but it is not an 
inherent component of the degree. 

The standard earned degrees are certificates that 
certain tasks have been completed. That is all. 
Though recipients need some work and ability, it does 
not take genius to get an A.B. The methods of selec- 
tion, on which so much stress is laid, do not pick 


genius. Selection becomes more extreme with the 


Ph.D., but not even a fair balance of abilities is needeg 
to get this degree. Given the will, a major fraction 
of those with an A.B. can get a Ph.D. There is noth. 
ing sacred about the requirements for candidacy, aj. 
though some types of persons are wanted and some 
types, albeit many of them quite respectable, are not. 
It cannot be argued that all who are capable go; 
degrees; it can only be argued that those who haye 
the degrees have completed certain requirements. Th, 
ability needed is quite secondary to the fulfillment o 
assigned tasks, as any student who has failed to file 
a study card on the required date can testify. 

If we are uncertain about the meanings of the 
standard degrees, the status of nonstandard degrees 
becomes doubtful indeed. The spirit of a school can 
be calculated with no fear of contradiction from the 
list of separate degrees a university dispenses, with g 
check mark opposite those installed in the past dozen 
years. The other day an article was published saying 
that a school which is given to the invention of degrees 
now had over fifty to its credit, or discredit. 
know what the record number of degrees is. 

As a certificate of work accomplished a degree js 
part of the coin of the realm. The invention of a 
degree at Minnesota is of vital importance to Harvard 
and California and to all the peopde as well as colleges 
in between. Schools, if they realize this at all, take 
advantage cf the freedom given them. It is high time 
that the many who are affected by the coining of 
degrees realize what is taking place. 

The invention of a degree is a relatively simple 
political tactic. Even when it is honest it is political. 
For example, the School of Education finds it is 
spending some time on students from the School of 
Public Health. There is a trace of resentment, for 
Public Health is in a sense farming out some of its 
own work. There is a little jealousy of authority 
because another group is presuming to lay down re- 
quirements, what should and what should not be 
studied in a field the School of Education regards as 
its exclusive field. The School of Public Health, hov- 
ever, has found that it is expedient to cater to (and 
to help create) a demand for persons who will serv: 
as liaison personnel between third-grade teachers, 
women’s clubs, and Parent Teacher Associations, and 
who will dispense films on “How Jane Saved Her 
Teeth” and “Syphilis Defeated.” They in their tum 
are disturbed because the dean of the Graduate Se 


I do not 


requires all students to have a B average, even in som 
courses in which this is unduly difficult, and insists on 
a couple of courses for which those in the School ot 
Public Health have no sympathy. 


dents getting its degrees. 


The School of Public Health and the School of 





The Graduate 


School, in short, asks “too much” authority over stu- 
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Education therefore join in propaganda to “prove” 
the social need for highly specialized persons in edu- 
cation and public health, indicating how very special 
a case this is. A plea is made before the group that 
eontrols the Graduate School. 
conservative and is a bit jealous of its standards and 


powers, but an effort is made to have it feel that the 
health of the world depends on its action. It ap- 


This group is normally 


| proves of a special degree, the Master of Public 


Health Education, thereby playing into the political 
hands of the schools of Public Health and of Edu- 
cation. No new degree was really needed. A stand- 
ard master’s or doctor’s degree, an M.A. or Ph.D., 
vould be intelligible, acceptable, and fairly uniformly 
controlled throughout the country, but it would be less 
under control of the schools within their universities 


' and would permit less flaunting by them and by their 


universities. 

The example is not malicious. Any example, un- 
fortunately, points a finger, but hardly a department 
or a school has failed to try to coin degrees. Many 
of these degrees are fantastic. They diffuse the assets 
of their universities and often play into the hands of 
unscrupulous and ambitious campus politicians. In 
many instances the field of training is legitimate 
enough and the training itself is reasonable. The con- 
cern herein is only with the degrees themselves. As 


} many as three or more degrees have been coined in a 


year by single institutions. In so doing, they have 
committed crimes against sister universities and 
against society. 

In inventing a degree ostensibly to satisfy the needs 
but actually as often to satisfy the political exigencies 
of a university, that institution flagrantly exceeds its 
authority. It acts behind closed doors. No one of 
the many who are concerned, outside the school, is 
even aware of the crime until it is an accomplished 
fact. There exists no present machinery for stopping 
the process. Frequently within the school the bar- 
gaining instinet, parading under a charitable cloak of 


: live and let live, leads to aecquiesence or wittingly blind 
| acceptance of new degrees. 


This is a grave mistake. 
A new degree now under debate may be used in 
illustration. Because only a principle is at stake, the 


| degree need not be specified. A unit in a university 


is responsible for training in an old established field, 
not one of the new and ambitious tangential fields of 
the sort usually busy in creating new degrees. This 


} unit wishes to demand a 50-per-cent increase in the 


period of study for its students, for whom it pro- 
poses a higher degree. 
The principal debaters were members of the unit’s 


faculty and a liaison group of other faculties, serving 


as an intermediary between faculties and the Graduate 
School. With more time required of the students 
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and a higher degree awarded, the faculty stood to 
increase its scope and power in precise proportion 
to the increase in time of teaching, in money, and in 
prestige that control of a more powerful degree would 
command. It had nothing to lose, much to gain. The 
liaison group needed only to be acquiescent in order 
to feel powerful and gain friends; its members had 
nothing to gain or lose directly. In each group a 
few successfully disregarded the temptations and 
argued on grounds of right and wrong. 

Other educational institutions were to be suddenly 
confronted with a degree which was not legal tender, 
which carried with it special privileges, and which 
was to be given for a course of training differing in 
no essential points from their own. Why were they 
not consulted? Because universities are laws unto 
themselves, as far as they can manage, and that is 
far, far too far. 

Of more basic importance, how does this move affect 
two larger groups, the profession concerned and those 
who are served by it? The degree reaches directly 
into the life of the community, in which we like to 
think that our democratic system gives us a vote on 
matters of importance. The man or woman with more 
training and a special degree is not going to serve in 
the same ways for the same pay. A university, albeit 
in rather haughty fashion, denying the community any 
rights, has told it what is good for it. Is not the com- 
munity entitled to a vote on the matter? Do not 
customers, parents, and students have any choice in 
matters affecting their welfare? 

Our democratic system is inefficient in its system of 
equals and opposites, yet that is its very heart. With 
degrees, democracy is not gained with the loss of effi- 
ciency. The people served, the profession itself, those 
who pay the bills (for state educational institutions, 
the people again, represented by their legislatures), 
and other schools, each and every one of these is 
vitally concerned. Ali of them in the whole life of 
the community overshadow the single school which 
coins a degree. 

Can anything be done? I think so, though demo- 
cratic roads are not direct and easy. There could be 
either Federal control or control by a federation of 
universities. In either event, no degree should be 
coined without national approval. A referendum is 
impractical but there are practicable ways to find ay- 
proval or disapproval. Bankers in California once 
coined their own money, and they did so in a far more 
open and socially acceptable manner than do the uni- 
versities when they coin degrees. 
ation was not healthy. 

Faculties of universities argue that education is 
their exclusive province. They claim to know best 
what is good for student, community, and state. The 


Even so, the situ- 
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justifiability of these claims is most doubtful. At the out even a performer in that art or science, a foy 
very least, no university can argue that it knows what persons decide that another year should be added to 
is good for other universities. education or that they will accept only the studey; 

Individual schools invent degrees and their grad- who conforms to a chosen pattern exclusively thei. 
uates write them into civil-service requirements or This is only a part of an educational hierarchy, }y; 
weigh them in employment. Respectable and ade- it is a vital part. That it is not completely out ¢ 
quate graduates of other schools suffer in consequence hand is a tribute to honest effort by most men in mos 
as much as though they had earned the degree and_ schools to be fair, but the viewpoint and authority 
had had it snatched from them. The extent to which remain onesided. 
ambitious schools, dictating courses, periods of train- My personal vote would be for a federation of ypj. 
ing, and degrees, can control community life is only  versities, the sanction of which was required for ney 
beginning to become apparent. It bids fair to pyra- degrees, added years of study, and even the mop 
mid unless it is stopped. Those who now vote in spectacular and political changes in curricula. hj 
favor of new degrees risk nothing, but gain more and is not an ideal answer but it is a realistic possibility, 
more power as they control, from their narrow plat- It is functioning now, somewhat, in professions lik 
forms, what those who have degrees can and shall do’ medicine or dentistry, but deans in these fields cap 
and what those who do not have them cannot do. _ still insert new degrees or certificates into their schools. 
They are responsible for the connotations surrounding and they can even get approval of extra months or 
degrees, giving them meanings that they should not years of work. 

















have. The power of universities is something with The ideal answer cannot be found, for an ideal an. 
which to reckon in a country in which no concen-_ swer calls for persons who know all sides and hay 
tration of power may properly exceed a certain limit. strictly judicial viewpoints. A Federal board could 





For instance, some universities may demand at any approach an ideal more closely in theory, but in fact 






moment two years of preparation in a junior college politics and the bureaucratic outlook cannot be ig- 
before entering a university to get a degree. Whether nored. They are inherent in man’s nature. A fei- 
or not that is the thing to do is not the point here. eration of universities would include the men most 
The point is that parents and taxpayers know what familiar with the problems, but they would have 
this means at current prices, yet the move, if made, strong biases. A Federal setup in theory could 
can be made behind closed doors in any university operate through a judicial board which would includ 
without even asking parents or taxpayers. deans, outside experts, and representatives of th 
That our universities, with their vigorous, tough, people, with decisions based only on its idea of the 
natural biases, should have exclusive rights of dis- answers best for all concerned. This sounds good, but 
cussion on the period of service required for a degree it is not realistically attainable. Pressure, lobbying, 
or on the creation of a new degree which only they and laissez-faire are potent obstacles. On the other 
could dispense is unreasonable. Even though this hand, a federation of universities, including state and 
assumed right is a jealously guarded prerogative the endowed, conservative and radical, wealthy and poor, 
challenging of which is akin to heresy on the campus, _ political and forthright, would bring about a neutra- 
it is still unreasonable. The academicians of late ization of most of their inherent biases. 
have been making quite a hue and ery about freedom However it is done, let the publie be aware thats 
and democracy. These are the same persons who, new power is already well on its way, a portentous 
usually in secret, invent degrees. With only teachers power with a bland exterior. Let there be a counter- 
present, often with- trend. 
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The periodical literature is both too large and too dis- of four or five good-sized volumes.—Will S. Monroe, 


tinct to be included in such a bibliography. To give ‘‘Bibliography of Education.’’1 
The infinite variety of the nearly 7,000 American magr 





merely the most important periodical references on the 
different subjects treated in this book would make a work 1 New York: Appleton, 1897. P. xii. 
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gines includes trade, vocational, and hobby periodicals, 
professional journals, magazines for chess players, for 
profes: 


chain-store managers, for numismatists, obstetricians, 


rthodontists, and embalmers. American magazines 
orth 


range from the publications of learned societies, their 
es nts intelligible only to a highly restricted group of 
initiated readers, to pulp magazines whose stories and 
comic strip sequences are intelligible to most.—James P. 
Wood, ‘‘ Magazines in the United States.’’2 

Ir Albert Picket, William C. Woodbridge, Henry 
Barnard, or any other pioneer educational journalist 
in America could only have a fleeting glimpse of some 
of the current issues of contemporary pedagogical 
periodicals, he would find the experience most en- 
lightening. In some eases, he would reread para- 
graphs aloud in evident perplexity and pain; some 
topics would be as familiar to him as a treatise on 
nuclear fission to a pre-Thalean physicist; while the 
presence of glamorous pictures and New-Yorker-like 
eartoons might send him into a fit of violent head- 
Truly, 


‘ournalism in Ameriea, if not in other countries, has 


} 


shaking and hand-wringing. educational 


come a long way from the staid, solid, small-type 
magazine loaded with information and inspiration 
about school activities here and abroad and oceasion- 
ally enlivened by an engraving of a prominent peda- 
gogue or sketch-plan of a school building. To clinch 
this point, one need but look at the covers of the 
January, 1951, number of the NEA Journal* and the 
November, 1950, issue of The Boardman.* 

The educational magazine has a long history and 
this is not the place to recapitulate ‘it. A brief 
sketch of its early beginnings in America should not 
be inappropriate, however. Articles on education ap- 
peared in Noah Webster’s American Magazine and in 


the Columbian as early as the 1780’s and 1790’s,® and 


2New York: Ronald, 1949. PP. 277. 

The cover consists of a full-page photograph of a 
personable young teacher (feminine) against the back- 
ground of elementary arithmetical computations. Sev 
eral years ago, this magazine featured as its cover girl 
the then Miss America, who was a senior in a teachers 
in classroom attire. 

‘This is the official journal of the Louisiana School 
Boards Association, a fact which takes it out of the eate- 
gory of the purely professional periodical. However, it 
loes contain professional contributions written by school- 
men. In any event, occupying the center of the cover 
isa young lady reclining in an unpedagogical pose on the 
beach at Lake Charles, clad in a smile and a bathing suit 
which may best be described as near-French or near- 
Bikini. The legend above states, ‘‘ Published in the In- 
terest of the Publie Schools.’’ Nothing in this footnote 
should be construed as expressing any opinion. 

‘For a summary of the history of educational periodi- 
cals in England, France, and Germany during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, see Sheldon E. Davis, ‘‘ Educational 
Periodicals during the Nineteenth Century.’’ U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1919, No. 28. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1919. Pp. 7-9. 


ee llege, 


°F. L. Mott, ‘‘A History of American Magazines: 
1741-1850’? (New York: Appleton, 1930), pp. 62-64, 
102, 105. 
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in later decades in other general magazines as the 


Port Folio, Western Review, and North American.” 
According to the most assiduous student of the devel- 
opment of the American periodical, Frank Luther 
Mott, “Probably the first educational magazine was 
the short-lived quarterly Juvenile Monitor, or Educa- 
tional Magazine, edited in New York by Albert and 
John W. Picket in 1811.”8 


the Pickets’ second journalistie venture, The Academ- 


More generally, however, 


ician, which lived from 1818 to 1820, is recognized as 
“the earliest educational journal published in Eng- 
lish.””? 


tent of this pioneering periodical, testifies that “The 


Harry G. Good, who has examined the con- 


Academician was only a mediocre journal even for 
that time.”'° Consequently, one is inclined to agree 
with Mott that William Russell’s American Journal 
of Education, which flourished under various titles 
1826 and 1837, was “the first 


really important American magazine in the field of 


and editors between 
education.”"!_ It is noteworthy that this periodical’s 
heyday was during the drive for the Educational 
Revival and that it gave way to the Common School 
Then 
From 1850 to 1865, no fewer than 
76 periodicals were founded, 66 of them during the 
1850’s.12, As Mott states, “The multiplication of edu- 


cational journals in the period was phenomenal.”* 


Journals of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 


came the deluge. 


But it remained for Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education (1855-1881) to score the most signal sue- 
cess in American and foreign pedagogical circles with 
It would be 


tedious to multiply the numerous encomia bestowed 


respect to scholarship, if not in finance. 


upon Barnard’s monumental contribution.14 Let one 


remark, by Paul Monroe, suffice: “It will ever con- 


stitute a mine of information concerning this and 


7 Tbid., pp. 145-148; see also pp. 484-485, 583, 723. 

8 Ibid., p. 148. According to Henry Barnard, this 
journal lasted less than a year. See his American 
Journal of Education, XV, 1865, p. 383. 

9C, W. Bardeen, ‘‘ The History of Educational Journal- 
ism in the State of New York’’ ap AC 
3ardeen, 1893), p. 3. The standard history of educa- 
tional journalism in the United States is Davis, op. cit. 

10 H. G. Good, ‘‘ Albert Picket, Educational Journalist 
and Organizer,’’ Peabody Journal of Education, vol. 19, 
May, 1942, p. 320. For a description of the contents of 
The Academician, see William A. Mowry, ‘‘ Recollections 
of a New England Educator: 1838-1908’’ (New York: 
Silver, Burdett, 1908), pp. 159-162. Mowry is more 
charitable in his judgment than is Good. A goodly por- 
tion of his autobiography is devoted to a descriptive 
analysis of early educational periodicals (pp. 158-199). 

11 Mott, op. cit., p. 543. 

12 The figures are from Davis, op. cit. 


(Syracuse, 


13 F, L. Mott, ‘‘A History of American Magazines: 
1850-1865’’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938). p. 98; see also pp. 96-98, 314-315, 343-344, for 


educational articles in general magazines during this 
period. 

14 The best work on the subject is Richard E. Thurs- 
field, ‘‘Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1945 
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earlier periods in both Europe and America.”** To 
bring this brief account up to date, one should recall 
some of the excellent but defunct journals, such as the 
Educational Review, and the older versions of Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Education, which enlightened 
the pedagogical profession at the turn of the old cen- 
tury and during the first?® and second decades of the 
new. The overwhelming number of educational jour- 
nals dating from World War I, proverbially good, 
bad, and indifferent, makes it inadvisable to single 
What is feasible, 
however, is to describe and evaluate the new period- 


out even the best for comment.!? 


icals, published say since 1945, in the United States 
and, so far as obtainable, in several foreign countries. 
The 


Negro auspices is an event of note. 


appearance of a new journal issued under 
In introducing 
the Negro Educational Review, which commenced 
publication in January, 1950, R. Grann Lloyd, man- 
aging editor, declares that its aim is to present a 
“scholarly,” as well as “an informative, practical, and 
for Negro Published 
quarterly by the National Teachers’ Research Associa- 


readable journal teachers.” 


tion under the direction of the editor-in-chief, J. 
Irving E. Scott, dean of instruction at Alcorn ( Miss.) 
College and president of the NTRA, this new period- 
ical contains articles which analyze and discuss timely 
educational problems, critical and adulatory book re- 
views, descriptions of new teaching aids and text- 
books, editorials, and news notes. The initial issue is 
made up of descriptive and research articles on juve- 
nile delinquency, mental hygiene, the teaching of 
social and natural sciences, secondary education; 
while the second (April, 1950), which deals with such 
topics as teacher education, geography, and lynching 
legislation, is not as valuable from the research stand- 
point. The reviews of the latter issue concern poetry, 
sociology, and politics, rather than education. Al- 
though the Negro Educational Review shows promise 
of contributions to the better understanding of Negro 
education, it has a long road to travel to reach the 
standards set by the Journal of Negro Education. 

One of the lasting contributions of the present 
United States Commissioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, was the establishment in October, 1946, of 
the Journal of General Education, a quarterly now 

152, Monroe, ‘‘Education,’’ p. 404, in William P. 
Trent et al., editors, ‘‘Cambridge History of American 
Literature,’’ vol. III (New York: Putnam, 1921). 

16 See F. L. Mott, ‘‘A History of American Maga- 
gines: 1865-1885’’ (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938), pp. 167-70; also pp. 163-166 for related 
journals and pp. 102-103, 138 for educational articles in 
general periodicals. 

17 For a very useful compilation of educational periodi- 
cals in and outside the United States, see ‘‘The World 
Educational Press,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXXII, Oc- 
tober, 1950, pp. 63-93. The American section (pp. 72-93) 
is classified by subject. This is the most thorough and 
most reliable directory of its kind. 
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issued by the University of Chicago with Reubhey 
Frodin as editor. The early numbers of this magy. 
zine followed the title rather faithfully, with the a. 


cent on descriptions of programs in general educatio; 


in force at various colleges. Later on, especially 


under the new management, the scope broadened + 
the point where it includes historical, philosophic), 
and literary articles. Special attention may be e¢alje; 
to the articles on the college teacher’s profession! 
preparation, by Paul Klapper (July, 1949); Islan 
in a humanistic education, by G. E. Von Grunebayy 
(October, 1949); two centuries of the social science: 
by Bert F. Hoselitz (January, 1950); the use oj 
primary sources in teaching history, by Robert £, 
Keohane (April, 1950); Reuben Frodin’s bibliog. 
raphy of Robert M. Hutchins (July, 1950) ; and Vir. 
ginia Proctor’s bibliography of James B. 
(October, 1950). It is not too much to say that the 
Journal of General Education has attained the status 
of one of the leading, if not indeed the leading, period. 
icals in higher education. Alone among them it has 
not yielded to the temptation of reviewing books. 
There can be no comparison between the Journal of 
Teacher Education, which was brought into being in 
March, 1950, by the NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and 
the Teacher-Education Journal, which was a war 
casualty. The new quarterly, edited by Ralph W. 
McDonald, represents a systematic, serious-minded 
approach to the problem of teacher preparation and 
shows signs that its content is carefully chosen. The 
accent is on the purely functional, but there are 
articles of sociological and statistical interest (Newton 
P. Edwards, March, 1950), and on foreign education 
(Heinrich Roth, December, 1950). Interspersed 
among the articles which inform and enlighten are 
some which rehash what has already consumed e:- 
cessive space in other publication media (Paul J. 
Misner, March, 1950; Willard B. Spalding, June, 
1950). The student of the current scene in teacher 
education will be immensely helped by the detailed 
and classified reports from all over the nation. A 
happy inclusion in the last two issues is the feature 
on research conducted by Douglas E. Seates of 
Queens College. The book column, edited by Dorothy 
McCuskey of the University of North Carolina, has 
thus far been full of uncritical chitchat about a var- 
ety of volumes, in and out of the field. The Decen- 
ber, 1950, number departs from precedent in that 
some of the books are reviewed by others than Dr. 
McCuskey, but her back-slapping policy is reflected 
in all discussions save that of A. M. Jordan. 
California, as is well known, is unique in many 
respects. Educationally it is unique in that its peda- 
gogues publish a California Journal of Elementary 
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Education and a California Journal of Secondary 
Education. To these there has been added, since 
January, 1950, the California Journal of Educational 
Research, a five-issues-per-annum magazine issued by 
the California Teachers Association under the editor- 
ship of Frank W. Parr, director of research. The 
frst three numbers contain short summaries of experi- 
mental and administrative research with some em- 
phasis on the needs of California, feature articles on 


the importance of research, news about research ac- 


tivities, and unsigned, appreciative book reviews. Of 


special importance is the classified, but un-annotated 


list of masters’ and doctors’ theses completed in Cali- 
fornia instituitions in 1949. Good as it is to see more 
attention paid to research, it is doubtful whether this 
new journal will offer any service other than the 
bibliographical which is not already offered, on a 
more advanced level, by such old-timers as the Journal 
of Educational Research. The price per issue is pro- 
hibitive. 

On the other hand, within a more restricted scope, 
he History of Education Journal, published since the 
fall of 1949 by the History of Education Section, Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, rep- 
resents a medium for publicizing a type of research 
generally lacking in the customary magazines. Edited 
by Claude Eggertsen of the University of Michigan 
and devoted to educational history and comparative 
education, this new quarterly contains in the main 
contributions on the status of the history of education, 
although there are content articles of. merit (H. G. 
Good, autumn, 1949; George T. Trial and R. Bayly 
Winder, spring, 1950; Flaud C. 
1950). 
lets a textbookish, humdrum article slip by (Lester 
B, Sands, spring, 1950). On the whole, it is refresh- 
ing to find that educational history has at long last 


Wooton, summer, 
Somehow the editor’s eagle eye occasionally 


reached the point where it has an organ of its own, 
and it is to be hoped that it will encourage the publi- 
cation of scholarly studies which will add to the knowl- 
edge of the subject and will improve its teaching. 
Modest in its photo-offset appearance, it deserves a 
permanent-looking format. The book reviews are 
frequently lengthy and highly critical; the abstracts 
of recent periodical material, by Lawrence A. Cremin 
of Teachers College, informative and well-phrased; 
and the digests of completed and in-progress disserta- 
tions, by Michael Chiappetta of Arizona State Col- 
lege (Tempe) and Leo A. Molinaro of the University 
of Illinois, bibliographically useful. 

Educationists are apparently less aware than are 
law professors and lawyers of the existence of the 
Journal of Legal Education, né autumn, 1948, and 
edited since late 1949 by Robert Kramer: This quar- 
terly, sponsored by the Association of American Law 
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Schools, stresses the methods of teaching law and the 
sundry problems of legal education, but finds ample 
room for association activities and reviews of books 
on law. Noteworthy contributions inelude an article 
by F. S. C. Northrop, the only writer outside the law 
profession (summer, 1949); an essay full of humor 
and satire by Frank C. Newman (summer, 1949); a 
study of legal education abroad by Elliott E. Cheat- 
ham (autumn, 1949); a plea for a professorship of 
legal education by W. Barton Leach (winter, 1949) ; 
and learned discussions on the control of legal educa- 
tion, by Cecil A. Wright, and on philosophical value 
judgments in relation to legal education, by Abraham 
Glasser (autumn, 1950). Both law professors and 
educationists should greet this excellent journal with 
open arms and open minds. 

The curtain-raising issue of the College Public Re- 
lations Quarterly, published since October, 1949, by 
the American College Public Relations Association 
and edited by Bradford D. Ansley of Emory Univer- 
sity, did not prove to be predictive of the later num- 
bers. The content of that issue comprises the pro- 
ceedings of the association’s 1949 convention and is 
made up of addresses on various topics in higher 
education by such prominent and well-informed per- 
sons as Senator Estes Kefauver, Commissioner Earl 
J. McGrath and John Dale Russell of the U. S. Office 
of Education, and Guy E. Snavely of the Association 
of American Colleges. The subsequent issues, all of 
which are available at the incredible price of $2.00 
per unit of 48 pages, are full of trade talk. The book 
reviews are very enthusiastically written, with an oec- 
easionally mild word of criticism in an area which 
sorely needs it. 

Guidance counselors in high schools and colleges 
will find useful School and College Placement, the 
new organ of the Association for School and College 
Placement, which dates from October, 1949. This 
slick-paper quarterly, edited by Ida Landenberger, is 
made up of contributions which stress the functional 
angle, but which also discuss trends in employment 
for graduates. The December, 1950, edition includes 
an article on teacher placement in elementary and 
secondary schools by Frank W. Hubbard of the NEA 
staff. 

Another specialized publication is Col 
and Views, edited by Charles D. Sisley since October, 
1947. This is a quarterly published by a textbook 
company for instructors of business and economic 


legiate News 


subjects in institutions of higher learning. The con- 
tent comprises pedagogical articles, news about in- 
dividuals and colleges, and summaries of new publi- 
cations and visual aids of concern to the readers. 
The first magazine of its kind, Educational Theatre 


Journal, published since October, 1949, by the Ameri- 
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can Educational Theatre Association and edited by 
Barnard Hewitt of the University of Illinois, devotes 
its pages not only to the theory and methodology of 
teaching theatre in schools and colleges, but also to 
articles of cultural content (Joel Trapido, October, 
1949; Henry Alonzo Myers, December, 1949) and 
scholarly treatments of the history of the theatre 
(December, 1950). The lists of films, recordings, and 
plays and the classified bibliographies of graduate 
projects in progress in the theatre arts enhance the 
value of this quarterly. Recent issues carry news 
notes and book reviews. 

Teachers using the various audio-visual media will 
want to refer to See and Hear, a commercial publica- 
tion appearing since 1945. Of special usefulness are 
the annotated and classified lists of filmmstrips and films 
published annually in the September number. The 
articles are slanted toward the practical and, properly 
enough, are illustrated. The policy of this monthly 
journal is to set aside certain issues for the discussion 
of the role of audio-visual materials in particular 
areas (social studies, including intercultural and in- 
ternational education, March, 1950; art films, May- 
June, 1950). The editor’s name, which is W. A. 
Wittich, is printed erroneously in some editions and 
is omitted in others. 

The scope of the Catholic Business Education Re- 
view, published by the Catholic Business Education 
Association since November, 1949, is self-indicative. 
The first two editions of this small quarterly, which is 
now edited by Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., of Edgewood 
College (Madison, Wis.), deal predominantly with 
the application of Catholie principles to the teaching 
of business and economic subjects. The eurrent issue, 
November, 1950, contains articles on several phases of 
economics, rather than on education. 

The publication of Adult Education, beginning with 
October, 1950, combines the Adult Education Bulletin 
and the Aduit Education Journal and symbolizes the 
desire to establish a single organization to replace the 
American Association for Adult Education and the 
NEA’s Department of Adult Education, both spon- 
sors of the new bimonthly journal. The articles of 
the initial number offer research data, while the book 
reviews balance appreciative with critical comment. 
The editor, Robertson Sillars, contributes the news 
notes. The second issue is concerned exclusively with 
a symposium on education for the aging and the aged. 

Two new periodicals have recently made their debut 
in Jewish education. The Jewish Parents Magazine, 
founded in April, 1949, by the National Association 
of Hebrew Day School Parent Teachers Associations, 
treats parent-child-teacher relationships in the ye- 
shivah, or all-day Orthodox Jewish school. Many arti- 
cles carry a psychological, philosophical, and sociologi- 














eal flavor, and are contributed by professional educators 
in and out of the area of Jewish education. There arp 
news notes and occasional book reviews. This bimonth), 
magazine is edited by an outstanding Jewish educat > 
Joseph Kaminetsky, director, department of eduecg 
tion, Torah Umesorah, a national organization ded 
cated to the establishment of yeshivahs. Bleter fay 
Yiddisher Dertsiung, a scholarly pedagogical jour 
in the Yiddish language, is published thrice annually 
by the World Bureau for Jewish Education of thi 
Congress for Jewish Culture, New York City, with ] 
Bass as the editor. The first issue, June—Septer 
1949, set the tone for the periodical which runs th 
gamut of educational psychology, Jewish edu 
abroad, methodology, philosophy of education, 
other areas affecting the Yiddish-speaking scho 
Nor are the articles confined to Jewish edueatior 
Leibush Lehrer of the Yiddish Scientific Ins 
(YIVO) contributes essays on John Dewey's edu 
tional philosophy (November, 1949) and Kurt Lewin’ 
psychological theories (June-September, 1950), wh 
other writers discuss the visual reading method 
teaching of foreign languages in the United States 


Turning now to the educational periodicals in 
eign countries, the reader runs into difficulties 
ciated 


Nevertheless, it has been possible to locate an ass 





with transportation and  comn 


ment of materials representing many nations. 
England, there are two new journals on the teacl 
of English. The Use of English, published sir 
autumn of 1949 by the Bureau of Current Affairs and 
edited by Denys Thompson, concentrates on the pro! 
lems of teaching English on all levels including t 
teacher-training college. This new quarterly, w! 
replaces English in Schools, contains long and ¢: 
book reviews. English Language Teaching, iss 
the British Council since 1946, offers articles on gr 
mar and technieal aids for the teaching of 

a foreign language, as well as brief book reviews 
editor is indicated. 

The importance of literacy in so-called bi: 
areas has recently received much attention in i 
Mass Education B 
is a new British journal designed to provide guid 
Published q 


] 


terly since December, 1949, by the Mass Edu 


national educational circles. 
and inspiration along these lines. 
Clearing House, University of London Institute 
Education, and edited by Roland Day, this joun 
made up of meaty essays, briefly annotated bib! 
raphies, news from the field, and short book nots 
For several years, I. L. Kandel served as editor } 
Universities Quarterly,'* a journal which chiefly 4 
18 English-language educational journals, of which t 


writer has been only able to see single copies are i 
Royal Fort Review (Bristol Institute of Education, fr 
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cusses the theory and problems of higher education 
in England, but which gives space to education in 
other countries. The contributors to this magazine, 
now edited by C. R. Morris, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Leeds, include some of the most dis- 
British 


Of special interest is the issue (November, 1949) on 
i 


tinguished personages in higher education. 


the mission of the university. Among the book re- 
viewers, many of whom are sharply critical, are 


Bertrand Russell, G. D. H. Cole, and Stephen 
Spender. 

‘The French-speaking areas have produced several 
new educational periodicals. L’Education Nationale, 
a fortnightly which appears to be an organ of the 
French ministry of publie education, dating from 
1949, deals with educational problems of a _ broad 
scope, analyses of new literary and scientific works, 
and announcements of an official nature. Les Amis 
ie Sevres, a quarterly published since 1949 by the 
Centre International d’Etudes Pédagogiques, presents 
articles and news on international education, with 
special attention to UNESCO. 


type, to which non-Frenchmen also contribute, should 


Periodicals of this 


have a wider circulation. Perhaps the most unusual 


educational periodical in Belgium or in nearly any 


country is Lumen Vitae, issued quarterly since 


1946 by the Centre International d’Etudes de la For- 
mation Religieuse, a Catholie organization. Devoted 
to the theory and problems of religious education all 
over the globe, the magazine presents articles in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Spanish, with translations 
or summaries in French and English (e. g., January- 
March, 1948). The January-March, 1950, edition, 
which is concerned with the general theme, “State 
Schools and Christian Education,” 


over two dozen essays in English on many phases of 


is composed of 


the problem as manifested among numerous nations. 
The authorship is not wholly Catholic; the Church of 
England and the Russian Orthodox Church are also 
represented. The most documented article is one on 
religion and publie education in the United States, by 
Edward B. 


Jesuit 


Reverend Rooney, S.J., executive 


director, Edueational Association. Truly, 


Lumen Vitae (its internationalism is also reflected in 
the Latin title) is sui generis,?® 
Italy, following the liberation, has commenced the 


publication of new educational periodicals. La 


1948), Modern Education (London, from 1946), New 
Education (Edinburgh, from 1949), Visual Aids Review 
University of Melbourne, from 1950), Education of 
Pakistan (Karachi, from 1949), the Indian Journal of 
Educational Research (Bombay, from 1950), and Educa- 
tion (Wellington, N. Z., from 1948). 

1?Among the French-language journals, single copies 
of which the writer has examined, are Revue de l’Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles (Brussels, from 1949), and La Nou- 
velle Revue Pédagogique (Malonne, Belgium, from 1945). 
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Riforma della Scuola has been published monthly 
since November, 1947, by the Commissione Nazionale 
d’Inchiesta per la Riforma della Scuola. The aim of 
this magazine is very evident from its title and spon- 
sorship. The opening issue, which describes the legal 
genesis of the inquiry commission set up under the 
direction of the Ministry of Publie Education, con- 
tains articles by such well-known figures as Giovanni 
Calo and Ernesto Codignola, both of the University 
of Florence. Later numbers treat special problems 
(March, 1949), technical 
instruction (May, 1949), and the elementary school 
(June, 1949). 


ceedings of the first national congress on popular edu- 


such as classical education 
Of special significance are the pro- 


eation (June-July, 1948) and the summary of the 
commission’s two-year activity (supplement, June, 
1949). 
Gonella, is an important source for the study of eon- 
Italian 
Scuola Libera, a quarterly produced since 1946 by 


This monthly periodical, edited by Guido 


temporary education. Of broader scope is 
the Centro Studi Problemi Scolastici “Filippin” of 
Asolo under the editorship of Giovanni Gozzer. Thus, 
in addition to the standard content, the April-May 
June, 1950 edition prints essays by Jaime Torres 
Bodet of UNESCO, Jacques Maritain, and other non- 
1949, 


issue, a group of articles on the history and problems 


Italians; the October-November—December, 
of nonpublic education (“scuola non statale”) in Italy 
and abroad; and the July-August-September, 1947, 
number, an article on UNESCO by Allen Nevis (sic) 
of Columbia University and shorter pieces on educa 
tion in China and the United States. 

The only new Scandinavian educational periodical, 
as far as this writer knows, is Folkskolan—Svensk 
Ldrartidning, a Swedish equivalent of the NEA Jour- 
nal, but not illustrated, smaller in format, and more 
scholarly. This monthly, which commenced publica 
tion in 1947, treats educational methods, psychology, 
and philosophy, as well as comparative education. 
Note is taken from time to time of books in English. 
The June—July, 1950, issue includes a short article on 
the late Edward Lee Thorndike by the editor, Rikard 
Lindahl. 

Edueational periodicals in Spain will shock those 
who are accustomed to think in terms of clichés. 
Escuela, published since 1945, is a monthly which re- 
prints articles from journals of many lands. The 
January, 1950, issue is made up of papers originally 
appearing in Latin and North American, Portuguese, 
Hindu, Belgian, Italian, African, Swiss, and Luxem- 
bourgian journals; the February, 1950, issue, while 
covering less ground, is also an international compila- 
tion, with only one article originating in Spain, and 
even that deals with United States education.2° In 


20 A new psychological journal, Revista de Psicologia 
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Latin America, the Revista del Instituto Nacional de 
Pedagogia, a quarterly edited by Pablo Ortega M. 
since 1946 for the Mexican Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, consists of reports of research carried out by 
members of the Instituto. In the January, 1948, edi- 
tion is included a study of the Decroly method, while 
the April, 1948, number contains an analysis of the 
Most of the articles seem to deai 
Edu- 
cacion, organ of the education faculty of the Univer- 


Cousinet method. 


with educational psychology and methodology. 


sidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos (Lima), empha- 
sized in its 1949 volume the history and philosophy of 
education, but also paid attention to comparative and 
Edited by Dean 
Cueto I’ernandini and issued since 1947, this quarterly 


international education. Carlos 
is a valuable source of information on educational 
bibliography and bibliographical science.?? 

It is not at all surprising to find the Czechoslovak 
revolution of 1948 echoed in the pages of the peda- 
The Revue, bi- 
monthly organ of the Vyzkumny Ustav Pedagogicky 
J. A. Komenského (J. A. Comenius Institute of Edu- 
cational Research) since 1946, deals with the theoret- 


gogical periodicals. Pedagogickd 


ical and practical phases of education and calls atten- 
tion to foreign periodicals. In the January, 1948 
issue editor Josef Vana interprets the new order, but 
it was not until 1949 that the full impact of the 
change was visible in this journal. The first number 
of that year discusses the discovery of a lost work of 
Comenius, but also contains three articles on Soviet 
education, an analysis of Soviet educational journals, 
and an article on the capitalist domination of Ameri- 
ean schools. The succeeding issue is even more thor- 
oughly permeated with Russian Communist content. 


The same thing may be said of Jednotnd Skola, pub- 
lished monthly since 1945, but with greater force. 
Edited by Gustav Pavlovié and stressing the problems 
of elementary education, this journal discussed dur- 
ing 1948-1949, among other subjects, foreign books 
for teachers and children, also the work of the well- 
known Soviet pedagogue A. S. Makarenko, and gave 
space to T. D. Lysenko to describe his orthodox 
theory of genetics. More on the U.S.S.R. is given in 
practically every number of the 1949-1950 volume. 
In double issue 3-4, the leading article glorifying 
Stalin is preceded by a photograph showing Stalin 
and Molotov holding happy children. Remember? 





General y Aplicada, issued in Madrid, featured in 1948 
articles by Sigmund Freud and Karl S. Lashley, and 
Edward C. Tolman’s obituary of Kurt Lewin. 

21 Other Latin American periodicals, sufficient copies 
of which were unobtainable for review, are Revista de la 
Facultad de Educacién (Universidad Catélica del Peru, 
from 1950), Revista del Maestro (Guatemala, from 1947), 
Renovacion (Santiago, Chile, from 1946), and Revista 
Americana de Educacién (La Plata, Argentina, from 
1947). The Boletin of the Universidad de Buenos Aires 
(vol. 4, 1950) is a house organ. 
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Let it be admitted that the educational journals jy, 
the American Zone of occupied Germany reflect the 
influence of the United States, not only in that they 
reproduce articles written in this country or prepared 
especially by American educators for German edifices. 
tion, but also because the editors are anxious to curry 
American favor. However, there are significant dif. 
ferences between the situation in Germany and that jy 
Czechoslovakia. Furthermore, even if Bildung wn; 
Erziehung, which originated in 1948 to replace the 
once celebrated but later Nazified Pddagogische; 
Zentralblatt, gives much space to American educa. 
tional ideas and practices, it must be remembered that 
the editors of this monthly, Franz Hilker and Erich 
Iiylla, are no mere Johnnies-come-lately but old-ting 
friends of American education. ‘The November, 1949. 
issue of this journal deals with educational sociology, 
psychology, and administration; comparative educa- 
tion; reports on educational developments in Germany 
and elsewhere; and a classified and selected bibliog. 
raphy of periodical writings in Germany and other 
countries, including the U.S.S.R. Welt der Schule, « 
monthly published since 1948 in Munich, shows less 
Geared to the needs of the ele- 
mentary teacher, this magazine reveals an awareness 
of internationalism by its contributions on UNESCO 
and Albert Schweitzer. Erziehung, a monthly pro- 
duced since 1948 by the U. S. Army in Austria for the 
enlightenment of the local teachers about education in 
the United States, is a lively, typically American 
magazine down to cover girls and baseball pictures. 
Most of the articles are translated from 
which had been published in American educational 
periodicals.?? 

Of late, UNESCO has begun to publish numerous 
important periodicals, some of which have been briefly 
described in a previous article.2* The newer ones, 
such as the International Social Science Bulletin, de- 
serve more space than is available at this time. The 
writer hopes to do justice to these some time later in 
the year. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the proliferation of 
pedagogical periodicals** should be welcomed by edu- 


American influence. 


material 


22The Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungswis- 
senschaft, founded by Friedrich Schneider in 1931, has 
resumed its pre-Nazi title and content. Edited by Wil 
helm Christian Schneider at Salzburg, this quarterly’s 
scope is somewhat restricted as compared to its first two 
volumes. The articles continue to appear in three Jat 
guages and are followed by summaries in languages other 
than the original. 

23See W. W. Brickman, ‘‘UNESCO,’’ ScHooL AND 
Society, 70: 198, 200, September 24, 1949. 

24The following are the new journals, of which the 
writer has seen but one issue: Child-Family Digest, 
School Films, and the Philippine Educator. A new 
magazine, Journal of Educational Theory, edited by 
Archibald Anderson of the University of Illinois, has 
been announced for publication in January, 1951. Cur 
rent news is covered by the U. S. Education News (from 
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eators who are anxious to see that adequate justice is 
rendered to all branches of the subject. The close 
reader, however, will generally note that, despite the 
enlivened exteriors of many journals, the content in 
too many cases remains unimaginative, pedagese- 
packed, routine, and parochial. Perhaps, if pro- 
fessors and superintendents were to encourage the 
younger people under their care, educational jour- 
ialism might receive a shot in the arm. Perhaps, too, 
if the same professors and superintendents were to 
arouse themselves, a similar result might be obtained. 
It should also be kept in mind that magazines tend to 
yield to inexorable economic laws and fold up, espe- 
cially when they duplicate each other needlessly. 
Here, too, it is helpful to recall the old pedagogical 
maxim, which is unfortunately overlooked with in- 
creasing frequency (witness this article!), non multa, 
sed multum. Meticulous choice of content, more at- 
tention to the demands of scholarship, greater philo- 
sophical reflection and less stress on the obvious and 
the immediately practical, proper consideration to 
views other than one’s own, and continuous attention 
to what the rest of the world’s schools are doing,— 
these are some of the desiderata in pedagogical jour- 
nalism, whether in the United States or in any other 
country. 


PERIODICALS REVIEWED25 


Adult Education. Bimonthly. American Association 
for Adult Education, 314 East Superior Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. $3.00 annually; $0.50, single copy. 

Les Amis de Sévres. Quarterly. Centre International 
d’ftudes Pédagogiques, 1 Rue Léon Journault, Sévres 
(Seine-et-Oise), France. 600 franes (750 foreign) an- 
nually. 

Bildung und Erziehung. Monthly. Ernst Klett Verlag, 
Stuttgart-W, Rotebihlstrasse 77, Germany (U. S. 
Zone). 5.40 German Marks quarterly; 1.80 M, single 
copy. 

Bleter far Yiddisher Dertsiung. Three times a year. 
World Bureau for Jewish Education, Congress for 
Jewish Culture, 175 East Broadway, New York 2, N. 
Y. $1.50 annually. 

California Journal of Educational Research. Five times 
a year. California Teachers Association, 391 Sutter 
St., San Francisco 8, Calif. $6.00 annually; $1.50, 
single copy. 

Catholic Business Education Review. Quarterly. Catho- 
lic Business Education Association (Rev. Charles B. 
Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan.). 
$2.00 annually. 

College Public Relations Quarterly. Bradford D. Ansley, 
Emory University, Ga., editor. NEA, 1201—16 St., 





1946) and Education Summary (from 1949). New psy- 
chological and sociological periodicals of value to educa- 
tionists include Quarterly Journal of Child Behavior, Psy- 
chological Service Center Journal, Psychological Book 
Previews, Group Psychotherapy, Human Relations, and 
Journal of Social Issues. 

25 After this article was already in type, the writer 
learned of the existence of another new Italian periodical, 
Scuola e Citta, edited since March, 1950, by Ernesto 
Codignola, aided by an international advisory board 
which includes Roger Cousinet, Adolphe Ferriére, Joseph 
Lauwerys, and Carleton Washburne. 
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N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
single copy. 

Collegiate News and Views. Quarterly. South-Western 
Publishing Co., 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Free. 

L’Education Nationale. Bimonthly. C.N.D.P., 29, Rue 
d’Ulm, Paris-Ve, France. 25 franes, single copy. 

Educational Theatre Journal. Quarterly. American 
Educational Theatre Association, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$1.25, single copy. 

English Language Teaching. Monthly. British Coun- 
cil, 3 Hanover St., London W.1, England. Sixpence, 
single copy. 

Erziehung. Monthly. 


$8.00 annually; $2.00, 


Information Services Branch, U. 
S. Forces in Austria. Wien 7, Seidengasse 3. 

Escuela. Monthly. Archivo de Documentacién Peda- 
gégica, Pérez de la Sala 5, Oviedo, Spain. 40 pesetas 
annually (60 foreign) ; 5 pesetas, single copy. 

Folkskolan-Svensk Ldrartidning. Monthly. Rikard Lin- 
dahl, editor, Kungshéjdsgatan 1, Giteborg, Sweden. 

Jednotné Skola. Monthly. ‘‘Jednotné Skola, ul. E. M. 
Soltésovej ¢. 2, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 100 Kroner 
annually; 10 Kroner, single copy. 

History of Education Journal. Quarterly. Claude Eg- 
gertsen, editor, 4024 University High School Building, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. $2.50 annually; $1.50 for mem- 
bers of NSCTE. 

Jewish Parents Magazine. Five times a year. National 
Association of Hebrew Day School PTAs, 132 Nassau 
St., New York 7, N. Y. $1.25 annually; $0.30, single 
copy. 

Journal of General Education. 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, IIl. 
$1.25, single copy. 

Journal of Legal Education. 
Durham, N. C. 

Journal of Teacher Education. Quarterly. NEA, 1201 
—16 St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. $3.00 annually; 
$1.00, single copy. 

Lumen Vitae. Quarterly. Centre International d’Etudes 
de la Formation Religieuse, 27, Rue de la Spa, Brussels, 
Belgium. 150 Belgian francs annually. 

Mass Education Bulletin. Mass Education Clearing 
House, University of London Institute of Education, 
Malet St., W.C.1, London, England. 

Negro Educational Review. Quarterly. R. Grann Lloyd, 
managing editor, 290 Convent Ave., New York 31, 
N. Y. $2.75 annually; $0.75, single copy. 

Revista del Instituto Nacional de Pedagogia. Quarterly. 
Instituto Nacional de Pedagogia, Ignacio Ramirez 
Num. 6, México, D. F., Mexico. 

La Riforma della Scuola. Monthly. Guido Gonella, 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele 116, Rome, Italy. 300 lire, 
single copy. 

School and College Placement. Quarterly. Ida Landen- 
berger, editor, 2721 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Build- 
ing, 123 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. $4.00 an- 
nually; $1.00, single copy. 

Scuola Libera. Quarterly. Centro Studi Problemi Sco- 
lastici ‘‘Filippin’’, Asolo (Treviso), Italy. 500 lire 
annually; 100 lire, single copy. 

See and Hear. Monthly. O. H. Coelln, 150 E. Superior 
St., Chicage 11, Ill. $3.00 annually. 

The Use of English. Quarterly. Bureau of Current 
Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, W.1, London, England. 10s. 
annually; 2s 6d., single copy. 

Universities Quarterly. C. R. Morris, editor, 19, Well- 
garth Road, London, NW. 11, England; Turnstile 
Press, Ltd., 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1, London. 1 
pound annually; 5s., single copy. 

Welt der Schule. Monthly. F. Werner Kreutz and 
Rudolf Schneider, editors, Giillstrasse 7, Miinchen 15, 
Germany (U. S. Zone). 1.50 German marks, single 
copy. 


Quarterly. University 
$4.00 annually; 


Quarterly. Duke Station, 
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GOODNESS AND KNOWLEDGE 


THE pamphlet, “True Faith and Allegiance: An 
Inquiry into Education for Human Brotherhood and 


Understanding,” issued by the Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, NEA, is 
an important document not only because of the subject 
with which it deals, but also on account of the method 
used to point the moral. It is simple, many-sided, and 
direct, and it should be in the hands of all concerned 
with the future of this country and of the world. 

Having paid this tribute to the publication, it may 
not be out of place to take issue with the commission 
and its chairman, Harold Benjamin, dean, School of 
Education, University of Maryland, on one point with- 
out being charged with captious criticism. In one of 
the chapters (p. 15) the speaker says: 

Don’t tell me it’s a general notion of the common 
people of this country that schools are just to make young 
ones smart and slick. I know better. You’ve got to sit 
off by yourself a long time with a lot of books around 
you to get really heated up about reading, writing, and 
.. We 


want our schools first of all to turn out good men and 


arithmetic being the number one things to learn. . 


women, good for this community, good for this state, and 
good for the world. 


Of course, and no one could deny that aim, but it 
is equally desirable in an educational publication to 
insist that the acquisition of some knowledge would 
Charles Kingsley once wrote “Be good, 
But even the 


do no harm. 
sweet maid, and let who can be clever.” 
members of the weaker sex whom he addressed decided 
that they could be clever as well as good. Education, 
including intellectual training that is really vital, has 
always been inspired by ethical aims, and in modern 
society it is difficult to separate the two.—lI. L. K. 


THE ANNUAL READING INSTITUTES 
OF TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

THE programs of three forthcoming reading insti- 
tutes, sponsored by the Reading Clinic of the depart- 
ment of psychology, Temple University (Philadelphia 
22), have been distributed. The first institute will be 
held from January 29 to February 2 and will be cen- 
tered on the theme, “Systematic Instruction in Read- 
ing.” The two sessions on Monday, January 29, wiil 
consider “Sequence of Language Development” and 
“Language Arts Approach to Reading.” Tuesday 
will be given over to “Differentiated Guidance in 
Reading” and “Directed Reading Activities”; Wednes- 
day, to “Sequential Development of Reading Skills” 
and “Materials for Systematic Instruction’; and 
Thursday, to “Sequential Development of Reading 
Techniques” and “Semantic Analysis and Concept De- 


velopment.” The entire closing day will be devoted 
to discussions of “Systematic Guidance in Reading” 

Pearl S. Buck, author, is head of the 1951 institute. 
which will have a large faculty, including Ernes; 
Horn, professor of education, the State University of 
Iowa; Leslie Cushman, associate superintendent 9} 
schools, Philadelphia; Lester N. Myer, chief of specia| 
education, Pennsylvania State Department of Pub! 
Instruction; and J. Conrad Seegers, professor of edy- 
cation, Temple University. The program will includ 
demonstrations and laboratory sessions, and pedagogi- 
cal procedures for use in developmental programs jp 
the regular classroom, as well as corrective and reme- 
dial programs, will be demonstrated and emphasized, 

The 1952 institute on “Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties” will be held, January 28- 
February 1; and the 1953 session will meet February 
2-6, centered around the topic, “Curriculum Approach 
to Reading Instruction.” 


THE NEED OF NURSES AND THE 
EXPANSION OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 
WITH the announcement by Brigadier General Pau! 
I. Robinson. Chief of Personnel, Army Medical Ser 
vice, that 3,000 professional nurses are needed im- 
mediately for the Army Nurse Corps, the American 
Nurses’ Association has advised state nurses’ associa- 
tions “to do everything possible to facilitate enro| 

ment of professional nurses” in accordance 
quotas established for each state which range fron 
five in Delaware, Nevada, and North Dakota to 497 
in California. 

In this connection it is encouraging to note that tl 
Committee on Careers in Nursing reports that scho 
of nursing throughout the country admitted the larg- 
A total ot 
44,185 first-year students enrolled in nearly 1,2) 


est class in five years in the fall of 1950. 


state-approved schools offering basic nursing pr 
grams. Increases were reported in 22 states, wit! 
the largest percentage increases in Mississippi (2° 
(53). 
showed declines of as much as or more than 15 per 
The attributed to 


greater awareness on the part of young people of 


and Louisiana Twenty-six states, however, 


cent. record enrollment is 


tha 
growing career opportunities in nursing and to the 
combined efforts of state, local, and national recruit- 
ment groups,” according to Theresa I. Lynch, dean, 
School of Nursing, University of Pennsylvania, and 
chairman of the committee. 

Educational institutions, too, are contributing their 
share in making nursing an attractive career. North- 
western University is offering a new program that 
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earns the bachelor’s degree in nursing in addition to 
the diploma. The course makes it less difficult for 
nurses to obtain the B.S. degree and at the same time 
John H. Annegers 
eo-ordinator and director of the program under 


speeds up the course of training. 
Theodore R. Van Dellen, assistant dean of the Medi- 
eal School and director of the newly created division 
of auxiliary medical services. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, with a grant 
of $32,000 from the Kellogg Foundation, has two new 
projects to improve the training of students studying 
to be nursing administrators. One is a teaching 
demonstration center in one or more hospitals in the 
city, said to be the first of their kind, and is part of 
a co-operative project between the division of nursing 
education of the college and the hospital-demonstra- 
tion program of the School of Public Health, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
The second project expands the educational offerings 
in the regular nursing program, including a new 
course leading to the post of assistant administrator 
of nursing service. Field resources of the internship 
program are being developed, and follow-up services 
will be available. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 
EMERGENCY 
RaupH McDONALD, executive secretary, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA, at a regional conference of 
the commission which was held in Washington (D. C.), 
January 5-6, declared in the keynote address that “de- 
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fense against Communist aggression requires that 
American education be strengthened.” The educa- 
tional structure had long been neglected. Although 
national income had nearly tripled from 1940 ($81 
billion) to 1950 ($225 billion), the current expendi- 
tures for public elementary and secondary edueation 
in 1949-50 (about $43 billion) was less than twice the 
figure in 1939-40 (a little over $24 billion). The 
strain on the schools has increased through increase 
in school population, inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment, crowded classes and half-day schools, and in 
many communities intolerable elementary-school teach- 
ing conditions. The manpower shortage in the emer- 
gency will make the employment of teachers highly 
competitive. In the period since 1946 great strides 
have been made in improving the quality of teaching, 
and the educational level of teachers in service has 
risen markedly. 

A program of immediate action is needed to main- 
tain the supply of teachers, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools. Teachers’ salaries must be brought 
up to a professional level. The NEA salary standard 
of $2,400 to $6,000 must be raised to a minimum seale 
of $3,200 to $8,000 to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. Continued employment of qualified teachers at 
low salaries is impossible in the period ahead. “It 
would be a tragic mistake to seek inadequate increases 
in salary... . The welfare of children and of the na- 
tion requires that the whole concept of teachers’ sal- 
aries be raised to an entirely different order of magni- 
tude in most communities.” 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending January 22: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


The Reverend Harold C. Case, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Pasadena (Calif.), will succeed 
Daniel L. Marsh as president, Boston University, 
March 1. The retirement of Dr. Marsh on February 
1 was reported in ScHoot anv Society, October 28, 
1950. 


The Reverend William H. Hamilton, Jr., a minister 
in the Baptist Church who is completing work for his 
doctorate in systematic theology at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews (Scotland) University, will assume new 
duties at the opening of the academic year as dean 
of the Chapel and assistant professor of religion, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), succeeding in the 


deanship the Reverend Robert Russell Wicks who 
retired in June, 1950. 


Mary Houston Davis, a teacher in the Graduate 
Division of Brooklyn College, will assume new duties 
as acting executive dean, Finch Junior College (New 
York 21), at the opening of the second semester in 
February. 


Jack R. Childress, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University College, Northwestern University, has 
been appointed director of the college and will super- 
vise the co-ordination and expansion of facilities for 
evening studies on the Chicago campus. Clarence F. 
Jones, professor of geography on the Evanston cam- 
pus, has been named head of the department to sue- 
ceed G. Donald Hudson, whose appointment as chair- 
man of the department of geography, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 12, 1950. 
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try, the Ohio State University, has been named di- 
rector, Institute of Nutrition and Food Technology, 
to succeed Thomas Scott Sutton, whose appointment 
as assistant dean, College of Agriculture, was re- 
ported in ScHOoL AND Society, September 23, 1950. 


Burnice H. Jarman, professor of education, the 
George Washington University (Washington 6, D. C.), 
has been named director of the summer sessions. Dr. 
Jarman will continue to give courses in the history 
and philosophy of education in addition to his ad- 
ministrative duties. 


Charles A. Choquette, professor of Romance 
languages, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has 
been appointed professor-in-charge of the Junior Year 
in France for 1951-52, sueceeding William C. Hol- 
brook, chairman of the department of Romance lan- 
guages, Northwestern University, whose appointment 
to this post was reported in ScHooL ANp SOcIETY, 
February 25, 1950. M. Annette Dobbin, assistant 
professor of French and Spanish, New York State 
College for Teachers (Albany), will sueceed Mary 
Lane Charles, professor of French, Western College 
(Oxford, Ohio), as assistant professor-in-charge. The 
program, which is administered by Sweet Briar ( Va.) 
College under the directorship of Joseph E. Barker, 
chairman of the college’s department of Romance lan- 
guages, is now in its fourth year. 


Abbott Kaplan, assistant director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California (Los 
Angeles), has been appointed assistant director of 
University Extension to assist Paul H. Sheats, whose 
appointment as associate director was reported in 
ScHoou AND Society, March 9, 1946. On the Berke- 
ley campus William Griffiths has been appointed visit- 
ing associate professor of public health and Clarence 
Sterling, assistant professor of food technology. 
Aurora M. Quiros, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of speech was reported in these columns, 
November 9, 1946, has resigned. 


Mark Odom Hatfield, whose appointment as dean 
of students, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.), was 
reported in ScHOoL AND Society, August 12, 1950, 
was seated in the Oregon House of Representatives, 
January 8. 


Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennessee, was 
elected chairman of the Board of Control for South- 
ern Regional Education, January 5, succeeding Mil- 
lard Caldwell who resigned to accept a post as Fed- 
eral Administrator of Civil Defense. 


Robert Clarkson Clothier, president, Rutgers Uni- 
versity (New Brunswick, N. J.), announced to the 
Board of Trustees on January 19 that he plans to 


John B. Brown, professor of physiological chemis- 
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retire at the close of the academic year or earlier jf 
a successor can be selected. Dr. Clothier, who has 
reached age 66 and has held the presidency for 19 
years, feels that “it is time for a younger man to tak, 
over.” 


Francis Griffith Cornell, whose appointment as 
professor of education and director of the Bureau of 
Research and Service, University of Illinois, was re. 
ported in ScHoou anv Society, September 13, 1947. 
has asked to be relieved of administrative duties as 
of February 1 to free him for teaching, research, and 
service activities. 





Recent Deaths 


Lyman Coleman Knight and Paul Palmer Bushnell, 
both of the staff of the College of Wooster (Ohio), 
died, recently, according to a report received by 
ScHoou anp Society, January 19. Mr. Knight, pro- 
fessor emeritus of mathematics, who died, December 
24, 1950, had served the college for 40 years and as 
faculty manager of athletics (1908-15). Dr. Bush- 
nell, professor of education, who died at sea, January 
3, had served as teacher (1924-26) and acting prin. 
cipal (1926--27), Kuang Teh School (Hengchoy, 
China); teacher (1927-28), high school and colleg 
departments, Silliman Institute (Dumaguette, P. I.); 
assistant professor of education (1929-48), College of 
Wooster; and on leave of absence in the service of 
the Department of State as director and principal 
(since 1948), Afghanistan Teaching Project, Habibia 
College (Kabul). 


John D. M. Brown, professor emeritus of English, 
Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), died, January 
15, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Brown had 
served the college as professor of English (1911-49) 


and head of the department (1927-49). 


The Reverend Thomas Aloysius Fay, S.J., assistant 
professor of history and lecturer in religion, Canisius 
College (Buffalo 8, N. Y.), died, January 15, at age 
of fifty-seven years. Father Fay had taught at Ford- 
ham University before going to the college in 1940. 


Henry Mosley Sydnor, head of the department of 
history, Austin College (Sherman, Tex.), died, Jan- 
uary 16, at the age of fifty-five years. Mr. Sydnor 
had served the college as assistant professor of his- 
tory since 1948. 


Ruth Angell Folger, associate professor of fine arts, 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), died, January 15. 
Miss Folger had served as head of the department 
of art (1914-19), New York State Normal School 
(Potsdam) ; and instructor in fine arts (1919-24), as- 
sistant professor (1925-45), and associate professor 
(since 1945), Russell Sage College. 
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John Samuel Vaughan, president, Northeastern 


State College (Tahlequah, Okla.), died, of a heart 
attack, January 21, at the age of sixty-five years. 
\Mr, Vaughan had served as superintendent of schools 
(1907-17), Kingston and Wapanucka (Okla.); mem- 
per of the Oklahoma State Senate (1917-21); dean 
and registrar (1919-21, 1923-25) and acting president 
1926), Southeastern State Teachers College (Durant, 
Okla.); state superintendent of public instruction, 
Oklahoma (1927-36); and president (1936-39), 
Northeastern State Teachers College (which became 
Northeastern State College in 1939). 


Coming Events 

The 11th annual Luncheon Forum of the Tuition 
Plan, Ine., will be held at Sherry’s in New York, 
February 8. William F. Russell, president, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Roy E. Larsen, 
chairman, National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lie Schools, will speak on the topic, “Whose Responsi- 
bility is Education”? and the annual award for “out- 
standing service to education” will be presented. 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholie Business Education Association will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, February 10, with a 
program centered on the topic, “Better Business Grad- 
uates from Catholic Schools.” The Reverend Wm. G. 
Downing, S.J., instructor in economies, Creighton Uni- 
versity (Omaha, Nebr.), will be chairman of the col- 
lege session, and Sister M. Alexius, O.P., of Edgewood 
College (Madison, Wis.), chairman of the high-school 
session, 

Education for a Changing World is the theme of the 
doth annual convention of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals that will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, February 10- 
14, Lectures by specialists from across the country, 
discussions, round tables, tours, and the annual ban- 
quet will provide an especially interesting program. 

The 7th annual Industrial Personnel Testing In- 
stitute will be held at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), February 12-16, under the direction 
of Harold N. Chamberlain, head of the personnel 
counseling and testing laboratory at Rensselaer. The 
programs will cover morning and afternoon sessions, 
with workshop demonstrations for selecting, placing, 
and promoting industrial workers in the evening. 

The third annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education will con- 
vene at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, Feb- 
tuary 15, and continue through February 17. Ad- 
dresses and panel discussions will be devoted to the 
following topies: “The Teachers College, Its Challenge 
and Opportunity”; “Problems Peculiar to the State 
Teachers Colleges and Multi-Purpose State Colleges 


CAMMANN, SCHUYLER. 


‘*Everyman’s United Nations.’’ 


HARMS, ERNEST. 


HOLMES, GEORGE H. (Editor 
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in the Education of Teachers”; “The Association’s 
Program of Studies and Standards”; “The Associa- 
tion’s Program of Visitation and Accrediting’; and 
others. 


anes’ ) Li; , 





The Land of the Camel: 
Tents and Temples of Inner Mongolia. Pp. x+200. 
Illustrated. The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10. 1951. $5.00. 

The author and a small band of Americans found them- 
selves in this little-known land in the summer of 1945, the 
first and probably the last white men to penetrate this 
remote region since the Japanese sealed off the lands in 
1936 7 the group got out safely just before the “Bamboo 
Curtain” of the Chinese Communists once again barred 
this part of Asia to travel and research. 


Child Welfare Films; An International Index of Films 


and Film Strips on the Health and Welfare of Children. 

Pp. vi+218. Illustrated. Columbia University Press, 

New York 27. 1950. $1.00. 

Prepared by UNESCO and the World Health Organization. 
e 


CIOLLI, ANTOINETTE (Compiler). Subject Index to 


Chapter Headings in the Cambridge Medieval History. 
Pp. 14. Chief Special Services librarian, Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn 10. 1950. Free. 

A limited number of copies of this mimeographed pamphlet 
are available for free distribution. 


DOLCH, EDWARD W., MARGUERITE P. DOLCH, 


AND BEULAH F. JACKSON. Bible Stories. Pp. 
vii+133. Fairy Stories. Pp. vii+165. Famous 
Stories. Pp. vii+168. The Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 1950. $5.00, complete set; single copies, 
$2.00. 
The Pleasure Reading Series successfully provides easy, 
interesting reading, and gives the children in readable form 
the famous stories with which we want each generation to 
be familiar. 

a 
UN Publication No. 
I 9. Pp. vi+313. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1951. $1.25. 
A ready reference to the structure, functions, and work of 
the UN and its related agencies. 

e 


The Handbook of Child Guidance. 
Pp. 751. Child Care Publications, 30 West 58th Street, 
New York 19. 1951. $6.00. 

This book, originally published in 1947, has been specially 
reissued for use as a textbook, and therefore the price hus 
been lowered. 

ec 


HENDERSON, KENNETH B., AND JOHN E. GOER- 


WITZ. ‘‘How to Conduct the Follow-Up.’’ Bulletin 
No. 11. Cireular Series A, No. 51. Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program. Pp. 142. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1950. 
These studies were financed in large part by funds supplied 
by the Bureau of Research and Service of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois. 

eo 
Public Relations for 
Teacher Education: A Guide for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Pp. 109. The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Edueation, Oneonta, N. Y. 1950. 
$1.00. 
Prepared by the Joint National Committee on Public Re- 
lations of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the American College Public Relations As- 
sociation. 
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Jack’s Secret: A Story of the Effects of Tuberculosis 
and the Discovery and Treatment of the Disease. Pp. 
32. Project in Applied Economies, College of Educa- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 1951. 10 
cents, quantity rates. 

Published jointly by the university, the Florida 
Board of Health, and the Florida Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, the two latter in Jacksonville. 

o 


JOHNSON, CLAUDIUS O. American National Govern 
ment. Pp. xix+810. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1951. $4.25. 

Swiftly moving events and official responses to them and 
the author's desire to vitalize the text by reference to these 
more recent developments seemed sufficient reasons for this 
3d edition, first published in 1945. 

& 

JOHNSON, ELLEN. The Research Report: A Guide 

for the Beginner. Pp. vit+141. The Ronald Press, 
New York 10. 1951. $1.75. 
While designed particularly for use by the college student 
in eccnjunction with his work in English composition, this 
brief guide should be of equal value wherever training in 
the earliest stages of research is undertaken. 


State 


Lindenwood Conference on International Rela- 
Report on an Experiment in International 
Pp. iv +186. 


‘cree 
tions.’’ 
Understanding for Classroom Teachers. 
Committee in International Relations, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1950. $1.00. 
This was held at Lindenwood College (St. Charles, 
July, 1950. 


Mo.), 


* 
MACDONALD, AUSTIN F. 

and Administration. Pp. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 16. 
$4.50. 
First published in 1929, this is the fifth edition. A dozen 
sections have been largely rewritten, those on municipal 
liability and housing have been expanded, and new sections 
added on salaries of municipal employees and the Pennsyl- 
vania plan of local autonomy in tax matters. 

© 


MILLARD, CECIL V. Child Growth and Development 
in the Elementary School Years. Pp. xiv+51l. D.C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16. 
1951. $4.50. 

An exceptionally practical text, based on twenty years of 
clinical experience and research. 
» 

‘*The Nature of Concepts: Their Inter-Relation and Role 
in Social Structure.’’ Proceedings of the Stillwater 
Conference, June 6,7, and 9, 1950. Pp. 139. Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. 1950. 

Sponsored jointly by the Foundation for Integrated Fdu- 
cation, Inc., and the Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
eS 


American City Government 
Illustrated. 
1950, 


xvi + 699, 


‘The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Psychiatrie Setting.’’ U. S. Department of State 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 235-2. Pp. ix+ 
60. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 
One of many bulletins in the Social Work Series. 
e 


RAIMY, VICTOR C. (Compiler and Editor). Training 
in Clinical Psychology. Pp. xix+253. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $3.00. 
By the staff of the conference held at Boulder (Colo.) in 
1949, sponsored by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, under a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service, FSA. 
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SCHIRMER, MATHILDA (Editor). Latin-American 
Leaders. Pp. 180. Illustrated by Dirk Gringhnis 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue Chi. 
cago. 1951. $1.40. ; 
Inspiring stories of the lives of 10 Latin-Americans wh 
have made the greatest contributions to the independen “4 
and progress of the countries south of our border: 
grades 5-8. 7 

e 


SOROKIN, PITIRIM A. Leaves from a Russian Diary 
—and Thirty Years After. Pp. ix+346. The seacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1950. $3.50 

First published in 1924, this enlarged edition has a hew 
section, “The Russian Revolution as a Gigantie Succegs 
and a Colossal Failure.” Written by one of the world’s 
most famous sociologists, it is the inside story of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. ’ 

o 


Temporary Guide for the Instructional Materials Pro. 
gram. Pp. 50. Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 1950. 

The need for clarifying the place of instructional materials 
in the school program and for giving practical guidance to 
instructional-materials people has been recognized in Wagh- 
ington State for some time; hence this pamphlet. 


‘Two Way Street.’’ Department of State Publication 
No. 8893. International Information and Cultural 
Series 12. Pp. 119. Illustrated. Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 60 cents, 
teport of the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange in the Fiscal Year 1950. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





424 Madison Ave. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association | 
Y W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, 


HENR 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 1 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


Harvard, University | 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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